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Ix selecting “* Kenilworth” for the second 


ta place in that cele- 

For the engraving, which is 

from an original drawing as well as for 

o following description, we are indebted 
a t. 


This romantic place so well described in 
that beautiful novel, “ Kenilworth,” was 
the object of my curiosity during a short 
stay near Wantage, Berkshire, 
say it did not dissappoint me. The 
is situated on Childry Downs, and 

a =e home view of the 
ill, and the surrounding 
- The picture was taken on the 
and T flatter myself that ap ry 
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rapidly, so that when a person is at the 
bottom he can almost stand upright, in- 
deed I found it a very comfortable shelter 
during a heavy shower ; the stones which 
lie in great confusion and different shapes, 
are innumerable. The author of ‘ Kenil- 
worth” says that it was blown up by gun- 
powder, and {it has indeed that appearance. 
The country le still think the same, 
and that it belonged to an invisible smith, 
and when a: traveller wanted his horse 
shod, hehad only to leave his horse with 
a piece of money for a short time, and at 
his return he would find the horse shod 
and the money gone. Some people say 
it was a Druid’s temple, others an altar 
for sacrifices, but for my part I think it 
is the funeral monument of some illus- 
trious chief killed at the battle of Ash- 
down or some other battle, for there are 
various small mounds of earth in which 
have been found bones and spear — 
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I have merely sent you this account as 
I dare say there are very many people 
who think that there never was such a 
place, except in the imagination of an 
author. 
H. P. 


KENILWORTH; A ROMANCE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ WAVERLEY.” 


THE outline of the melancholy tale on 
which the romance of ‘ Kenilworth” is 
founded, is narrated at length in Ash- 
mole’s ‘ Antiquities of Berkshire,” and 
~ it is alluded to in many other works which 
treat of the history of Queen Elizabeth’s 
celebrated favourite, Leicester. The fair 
heroine is the Countess of Leicester, whose 
tragic fate has been the subject of an 
elegy, by Mickle, called “‘ Cumner Hall.” 
novel commences with a scene at 

the Biack Bear Inn, in the of 
Kept by Giles Gosling, a map of goodly 
t by , “a man oO! ly 

, and of somewhat a round belly, 

fifty years of age and upwards, moderate 
in reckonings, prompt in his pay- 
ments, having a cellar of sound liquor, a 
teady wit, and a daughter.” To 
om, inn, = ichael Gpadoume, — 
lord’s nephew, a hopeless vagabond, “ a 
swasher, aid a ate Dick,” returns 
from serving with the Spaniards; and 


here also a young gentleman, of the name 


of Tressilian, has taken up his residence. 


A Master Goldthred, at the earnest in- 
stigation of mine host, and the joyous con- 
currence of his guests, indulged the come 
pany with the following morsel of melody : 
“¢ Of all the birds on bush or tree, 

Commend me to the owl, 
Since he may best ensample be 
To those the cup that trowl. 
For when the sun hath left the west, 
He chooses the tree that he loves the best, 
And he whoops out his song, and he laughs 
at his jest ; 
Then though hours be late, and weather foul, 
We'll drink to the health of the bonny, bonny 
owl. 


The lark is but a bumpkin fowl, 
He sleeps in his nest till morn; 
But my blessing upon the jolly owl, 
* That all night blows his horn, 
Then up with your cup till you stagger in 
speech, 
And match me this catch, though you 
swagger and screech, 
And drink till you wink, my merry men 
each; : 
For though hours be late, and weather be 


foul, 
We'll drink to the health of the bonny, bonny 
ow].” ‘ : 
Michael, inquiring after certain of his 
friends. some of whom he learns‘have died 
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for their country’s good (on the gallows), 
names Tony Foster. 

“ Which Tony Foster mean you?” 
said the innkeeper. 

“ Why, he they called Tony Fire-the. 
Fagot, because he brought a light to kin. 
dle the pile round Latimer and Ridley, 
when the wind blew out Jack Thong’s 
torch, and no man else would give him 
light for love or money.” 

“ Tony Foster lives and thrives,” said 
the host. ‘ But, kinsman, I would not 
have you call him Tony Fire-the-Fagot, 
if you would not brook the stab.” 

% How! is he grown ashamed on’t?” 
said Lambourne; ‘ why, he was wont 
to boast of it, and say he liked as well to 
see a roasted heretic as a roasted ox.” , 

"s 


" “ Prospered, quotha !” said the mereet, 
“why, you remember Cumnor, e 
the old mansion-house beside the church. 


“ By the same token, I robbed the 
orc three times—what of that ?—it 
was the old abbot’s residence when there 
was p or sickness at Abingdon.” 

“ Ay,” said the host, ‘ but that has 
been long over; and Anthony Foster bath 
a right in it, and lives, there by some 
grant from a great courtier, who, had the 
church-lands from the crown ; and there 
he dwells, and has as little to do with any 
poor wight in Cumnor, as if he were him- 
self a belted knight.” 

“ Nay,” said the mercer, “ it is not 
altogether pride in Tony neither—there 
is a fair lady in the case, and Tony 
baw scarce let the light of day look on 

er.” 

“ How,” said Tressilian, who now for 
the first time interfered in their conversa 
tion, “did ye not say this Foster was 
married, and to a i ole 

‘* Married he was, and to as bitters 
precisian as ever eat flesh in Lent ; ands 
cat-and-dog life she led with Tony, 3 
men said. But she is dead, rest be with 
her, and Tony hath but a slip of a daugh- 
ter; so it is thought he means to 

* For an engraving of Cumnor-place, see Mie 
nor, No 108, 
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thts stranger, that men keep such a coil 
about.” 
“ Aud why so ?—I mean, why do they 
acoil about her?” said Tressilian. 
«“ Why, I wot not,” answered the host, 
“except that men say she is as beautiful 
ag an angel, and no one knows whence 
shé comes, and every one wishes to know 
why she is kept so closely mewed up.” 
‘oster is a man who had been one of 
Queen Mary’s Papists, and afterwards 
one of Queen- Elizabeth’s Protestants ; 
he had lighted the fagots for burning La- 
timer, and, though formerly poor, was 
now rich, and lived as master of the ma- 
se. Lambourne had made a wa- 
get that he would go to Foster’s house, 


atid’ gét introdu to the fair guest. 
Tretia agreed to eRe him; and 
while Foster and Michael ad retired to 
talk over old crimés and plan new ones, 
Tressiliah encountered the fair lady Amy 

the heroine of the novel, to whom 
hehad been attached and was now seek- 
ing: While he is advising her to quit 
the with him, they are interrupted 
by Lambourne and Foster ; Tressilian is 
ordered to quit the house, in doing which 
he encounters a cavalier muffled in his 
tiding‘ cloak, who proves to be Varney. 
af attendant of the Earl of Leicester, and 
4@n important agent in thisdrama. Tres- 
éilian and Varney fight; and the latter 
would have received his death blow had 
not Lambourne come to his aid. 

Vatney is the bearer of a present from 
hits taster arid a letter to “‘ the saree of 
his ions,” announcing that he will 
visit her'that evening. Varney had been 
s'tuch the confidant of Leicester in this 
love affair with Amy, that he had been 
ectused of carrying her off, and was after- 
wards charged as her seducer.. The rooms 
at Cumnor had been splendidly fitted up 
fot the residence of Am 


she mixes 
affection, and admires from head to foot 
the noble form and princely attire of her 


“Nay,” she said, “ but I will un- 
Mattie you—I must see if you have kept 
your word to me, and come as the great 
earl men call thee, and not as heretofore 

& private cavalier.” 

- att like the rest of the world, 

Amy,” said the earl, suffering her to pre- 

in'the playful contest ; * the jewels, 

and feathers, and “s are mor€ to them 
2 


than the man whom they adorn—many a 
poor blade looks gay in a velvet scab- 
bard.” . 

‘¢ But so cannot men say of thee, thou 
noble earl,” said his lady, as the cloak 
dropped on the floor, and shewed him 
dressed as princes when they ride abroad ; 
“ thou art the good and well-tried steel, 
whose inly worth deserves, yet disdains, 
its outward ornaments. Do not think 
Amy can love thee better in this glorious 
garb, than she did when she gave her 

eart to him who wore the russet brown 
cloak in the woods of Devon,” 

ss And thou too,” said the earl, as 
gracefully and majestically he led his 
beautiful countess toward the chair of 
state which was prepared for them both, 
*¢ thou too, my love, hast donned # dress 
which becomes thy rank, though it cannot 
improve thy beauty. What think’st thou 
of our court taste ?” 

The lady cast a sidelong glance upon 
the great mirror as they passed it by, and 
then said, ‘“* I know not how it is, but I 
think not of my own person while I look 
at the reflection of thine. Sit thou there,” 
she said, as they approached the chair of 
state, ** like a thing for men to worship 
and to wonder at.” 

* Ay, love,” said the earl, “ if thou 
wilt share my state with me.” 

* Not so,” said the countess; * I will 
sit on this footstool at thy fect, that I may 
spell over thy splendour, and learn, for 
the first time, how princes are attired.” 

Varney, a strong-headed, artful knave, 
capable of any mischief to forward his 
ambition, urges Leicester to seek the hand 
of majesty itself, confident that, however 
high his master climbs, he must drag 
Richard Varney along with him. The 
countess having been informed by T'res- 
silian that her father was ill, entreats the 
earl that she might communicate the se. 
cret of her marriage to him; the earl 
objects to her visiting her father, express- 
ing some jealous fears of Tressilian, her 
former admirer. The earl takes his de- 
parture for Woodstock next morning, 
accompanied by Varney and Lambourne, 
whom he had engaged in his service. 

T: . after his interview with the 
countess, returned to the inn, but refused 
all further acquaintance with Lambourne. 
After he had retired to rest, his host, 
Giles Gosling, entered his room, and 
warned him against his nephew. Tres. 
silian, in pet seamed told him the tale of 
the countess, to whom he had been se. 
cretly contracted, but that she had been 

syddenly carried off from the house of her 
father, Sir Hugh Robsart, and it was be. 
lieved by Varney. Tressilian is induced 
to quit the inn during the night ; in tra. 
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versing along crooked lanes and bye-ways, 
as directed by his host, his horse loses a 
shoe, and, on inquiring for a smith, he 
meets with a pedagogue, Master Erasmus 
Holiday. 

The account of himself, as related to 
Tressilian, is one of those happy sketches 
in which our author is so successful. 
Tressilian only wanted to know where he 
could get his horse shod, but the man of 
letters could not give that information 
without prefacing it with a full half hour 
of his own history, and that of a Doctor 
Doboobie. 

‘“* He was born at Hogsnorton, where, 
according to popular saying, the pigs play 
upon the organ; a proverb which he in- 
terpreted allegorically, as having reter- 
ence to the herd of Epicurus, of which 
Horace confessed himself a partner. His 
name of Erasmus, he derived partly from 
his father having been the son of a re- 
nowned washerwoman, who held that 

t scholar in clean linen all the while 
e was at Oxford; a task of some diffi- 
culty, as he was only essed of two 
shirts, ‘‘ the one,” as she expressed her- 
self, ‘‘ to wash the other.” And I have 
at all times, when in correspondence with 
foreign scholars, subscribed myself Eras- 
mus ab Die Fausto, and have enjoyed the 
distinction due to the learned under that 
title; witness the erudite Diedrichus 
Buckerschockius, who dedicated to me, 
under that title, his treatise on the letter 
tau. In fine, sir, I have been a happy 
and distinguished man.” 

‘¢ Long may it be so, sir,” said the tra- 
veller; “ but permit me to ask, in your 
own learned phrase, guid hoc ad Iphycli 
boves, what has all this to do with the 
shoeing of my poor nag ?” 

This Dr. boobie had a servant 
named Wayland Smith, who after the 
death of his master turns smith ; to him 
Tressilian is conducted by a little Adonis, 
a pupil of master Holiday’s, thus des- 
cribed :— 

‘A queer, shambling ill-made urchin, 
who, by his stunted growth, seemed 
about twelve or thirteen years old, though 
he was probably, in reality, a year or two 
older,:with a carroty pate in huge disor- 
der, a freckled sun-burnt visage, with a 
snub nose, a long chin, and two 
grey eyes, which had a droll obliquity of 
vision, approaching to a squint, though 
perhaps not a decided one. It was im- 
possible to look at the little man without 
some disposition to laugh, especially 
when Gammer Sludge, seizing upon and 

kissing him, in spite of his struggling and 
kicking in reply to her caresses, termed 
him her own precious pearl of beauty. 

__ “* Ricarde”’ said the preceptor, ** you 
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must forthwith (which is profecto) set 
forth so far as the top of the hill, and 


‘shew this man of worship Wayland 


Smith’s work-shop.” 

‘ A proper errand of a morning,” said 
the boy, in better language than Tres. 
silian expected; ‘** and who knows but 
the devil may fly away with me before I 
come back ?” : 

“Ay, m may un,” said dame 
Sludge, sf onl pas night have thought 
twice, master Domine, ere you sent my 
dainty darling on arrow such errand. It 
is not for such doings I feed your belly 
and clothe your back, I warrant you.” 

‘* Pshaw — nuge, good Gammer 
Sludge,” answered the preceptor; “I 
ensure you that Satan, if there be Satan 
in the case, shall not touch a thread of 
his garment ; for Dickie can say his pater 
with the best, and may defend the foul 
fiend—Eumenides Stygiumque nefas.” 

* Ay, and I have sewed a sprig of the 
mountain ash into his collar,” said the 
good woman, ‘“ which will avail more 
than your clerkship, 1 wus; but for all 
that, it is ill to séek the devil or his 
mates either.” 

** My good boy,” said Tressilian, who 
saw from a grotesque sneer on Dickie’s 
face, that he was more like to act upon 
his own bottom than by the instruction 
of his elders, ‘‘ I will give thee a silver 
groat, my pretty fellow, if you will but 
guide me to this man’s forge.” 

The boy gave him a knowing side- 
look, which seemed to promise acquies- 
cence, while at the same time he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ I be your guide to Wayland 
Smith’s! | Why, man, did I not say 
that the devil might fly off with me, just 
as the kite there (looking to the window) 
is flying off with one of grandame’s 
chicks.” 

“ The kite! the kite !” exclaimed the 
old woman in return, and forgetting all 
other matters in her alarm, hastened to 
the rescue of her chicken as fast as her 
old legs could carry her. 

“ Now for it,” said the urchin to Tres- 
silian; ‘ snatch your beaver, get out 
your horse, and have at the silver groat 
you spoke of.” 

“ Nay, but, tarry, tarry,” said the 
preceptor, * Suflamina Ricarde.” 

“« Tarry yourself,” said Dickie, “ and 
think what answer you are to make to 
grannie for sending me pust to the devil.” 

* @ * * @ * 


‘“ Here are we at Wayland Smith’s 
forge-door.” 

* You jest, my little friend,” said Tres- 
silian ; ‘* here is nothing but a bare moor, 
and that ring of stones, with a great one 
in the midst, like a Cornish barrow.” 
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“ Ay, and that great flat stone in the 
midst, which lies across the top of these 
ts,” said the boy, “ is Wayland 
Smith's counter, that you must tell down 
money upon.” 

“ What do you mean by such folly 2” 
said the traveller, beginning to be angry 
with the boy, and vexed with himself for 
having trusted such a hare-brained guide. 

“ Why,” said Dickie, with a grin, 
“ you must tie your horse to that upright 


stone that has the ring in’t, and then you - 


must whistle three times, and lay me 
down your silver t on that other flat 
stone, walk out of the circle, sit down 
on the west side of that little thicket of 
and take heed you look neither 
to right nor to left for ten minutes, or so 
long as you shall hear the hammer clink, 
whenever it ceases, say your’ pra ers 
for the space you could tell a hundred,—» 
or count over a hundred, which will do 
as well,—and then come into the circle, 
ou will find your money gone and your 
” 


This Wayland Smith is an uncouth 
and mysterious personage, who never 
wishes to see his customers, but exacts 
from them that they shall lay their groat 
on.a stone, retire at some distance, and 
never look at him while he does the ne- 
cessary work. ‘Tressilian, determined on 

some conversation with him at all 
hazards, follows him into a subterranean 
cell, where he learns his history. Smith 
had been apprentice to a juggler, and told 
the of Tressilian’s favourite, of 
whom he brought a painful remembrance. 
Tressilian agrees to take Wayland along 
with him to Lideote Hall, the seat of Sir 
Hugh Robsart. The good knight has 
much from the loss of his es 
ter, particularly as he was uain 
with her fate. one 
raat, by his skill in medicine, 
nisters a sedative draught to Sir 
Hugh, which does him much good. It 
is then determined, that Tressilian, being 
invested with sufficient powers, shall re- 
ir to court to claim the lost Amy. 
he is preparing for his departure, 
& messenger arrives from the earl of Sus- 
sex, invites him to repair to him imme- 
ly at Say’s Court, near Deptford; 
he sets off, accompanied by Way- 
land and the messenger. 
‘ The earl of Sussex was then ay we 

Y an illness, suspected justly to have 
be occasioned ty pelos — 

y Alasco, an astrologer, at the instiga- 
tion of the earl of Lehewee, or his party. 
Arrived in London, Wayland pur 
several drugs of as many different che- 
mists ; and, on reaching Say’s Court, 
was fortunate enough to prevail on the 
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earl to take an electuary he had p , 
which was of signal service. py 
meantime, the queen sent her own physi- 
cian, Dr. Masters, to Say’s Court ; but 
Wayland having undertaken to cure the 
earl, only on condition that he should ad- 
here to his directions, and having given 
orders that he should not be disturbed, 
Dr. Masters, on his arrival, was met by a 
young Devonshire gentleman, in the ser- 
vice of the earl, who refused him admit- 
tance. This gentleman is Raleigh, to 
whom we aré now, for the first time, in- 


uced. 

The earl of Sussex, on being acquaint- 
ed with the repulse the physician had 
met with from his zealous young follower, 
commanded Blount, his master of horse, 
to go instantly to Greenwich, and taking 
young Walter and Tracy with him, to 
make a suitable apology to the queen, 
for refusing her physician. Here the au- 
thor introduces the well-known story of 
Raleigh, spreading his cloak for the queen 
to walk upon, and which laid the foun- 
dation of his success at court. Raleigh 
is described as possessing a countenance 
which, ‘ besides being regularly hand. 
some and accompanied by a fine person, 
was animated and striking in a degree 
that seemed to speak at once the firm- 
ness of a decided, and the fire of an enter- 
prising character—the power of reflection, 
and the promptitude of determination.” 
The incident of the cloak, and the nian- 
net in which Raleigh conducted himself 
in the consequent audience of the queen, 
pleased the queen so much; that she not 
only overlooked the refusal of her physi- 
cian, but determined on an immediate 
visit to Say’s Court, to reconcile the earls 
of Sussex and Leicester, whose relative 
situations in the queen’s favour are stated 
in a line ——“ Sussex had been most ser- 
viceable to the queen, while Leicester 
was most dear to the woman.” 

While at Say’s Court, the petition of 
Sir Hugh Robsart to the queen, for resti- 
tution of his daughter, is presented ; 
when Varney, to exculpate his master, 
declares that she is married to himself. 
The scene in which Sussex and Leicester 
are reconciled, is finely drawn. The 
queen had given Leicester a severe reproof 
for his interfering with Bowyer, one of 
Sussex’s followers :— 

“* What I say tomy lord of Leicester,” 
she said, after a moment’s pause, “ I. 
say also to you, my lord of Sussex. You 
also must needs ruffle in the court of 
England, at the head of a faction of 
your own ome 

* My followers, ious princess,” 
said Sane, “ have indeed ruffled in your 
cause, in Ireland, in Scotland, and 
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against yonder rebellious earls in the 
north, Iam ignorant that” 

* Do you bandy looks and words with 
me, my lord?” said the queen, interrupt- 
ing him ; ‘ methinks you might learn of 
my Lord of Leicester the modesty to be 
silent at least under our censure. I say, 
my lord, that my grandfather and my fa- 
ther, in their wisdom, debarred the nobles 
ot this civilized land from travelling with 
such disorderly retinues ; and think you, 
that because I wear a coif, their sceptre 
has in my hand been changed into a dis- 
taff? I tell you no king in christendom 
will less brook his court to be cumbered, 
his people oppressed, and his kingdom’s 
peace disturbed by the arrogance of over- 
grown power, than she who now speaks 
with you. My Lord of Leicester, and 
you, my Lord of Sussex, I command you 
both to be friends with each other ; or by 
the crown I wear, you shall find an enemy 
who will be too strong for both of you.” 

“ Madam,” said the Earl of Leicester, 
“you who are yourself the fountain of 
honour, know best what is due to mine. 
I place it at your disposal, and only say, 
tnt the at on which I have Brn with 
my Lord of Sussex, have not been of my 
seeking ; nor had he cause to think me 
his enemy, until he had done me gross 
wrong.” 


*¢ For me, madam,” said the Earl of 


Sussex, “¢ I cannot ap) 
vereign pleasure ; but I were well content 
my Lord of Leicester should say in what 
I have, as he terms it, wronged him, since 
my tongue never spoke the word that I 
would not willingly justify either on foot 
or horseback.” 

*¢ And for me,” said Leicester, “ al- 
ways under my gracious sovereign’s plea- 
sure, my hand shall be as ready to make 
good my words, as that of any man who 
ever wrote himself Ratcliffe.” 

“ My lords,” said the queen, “ these 
are n0 terms for this presence; and if 
you cannot keep your temper, we will find 
means to keep bath that and you close 
enough. Let me see you join hands, my 
lords, and forget your idle animositics.” 

The two rivals looked at each other 
with reluctant eyes, each unwilling to 
make the first advance to execute the 
queen’s will. 

“ Sussex,” said Elizabeth, “ I entreat, 
—Leicester, I command you.” 

Yet, so were her words accented, that 
the entreaty sounded like command, and 
the command like entreaty. They re- 
mained still and stubborn, until she raised 
her voice to a height which argued at 
once impatience and absolute command. 

“ Sir Henry Lee,” she said to an officer? 
in attendance, ‘* have a guard in present 


from your so- 
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readiness, and man a barge instantly.— 
My Lords of Sussex and Leicester, I 
bid you once more to join hands—and, 
God’s death ! he that refuses shall taste 
of our tower fare ere he see our face again, 
I will lower your proud hearts ere we 
part, and that I promise, on the word of 
a queen.” 

“ The prison,” said Leicester, “ might 
be borne, but to lose your grace’s pre. 
sence, were to lose light and life at once. 
Here, Sussex, is my hand.” 

‘ And here,” said Sussex, ‘* is mine, 
in truth and honesty ; but, “4g 

‘© Nay, under favour, you shall add no 
more,” said the queen. ‘ Why, this is 
as it should be,” she added, looking on 
them more favourably, ‘* and when yeu, 
the shepherds of the people, unite to 
tect them, it shall be well with the flock 
we rule over. For, my lords, I tell you 
plainly, your follies and your brawls 
lead to strange disorder among your ser- 
vants.” 

After Leicester had an interview with 
Alasco, it was determined to send the as- 
trologer and Michael Lambourne to Cum. 
nor Place, there to await the orders of 
Varney. In the meantime, Wayland 
Smith is despatched by Tressilian, and 
notwithstanding the vigilance of Foster, 
under the disguise of a pedlar he gets an 
interview with the Countess of Leicester, 
whom he makes acquainted with the 
queen’s intended visit to Kenilworth, and 
hints the probability that “ a 4 
will have a king, and England’s FE 
beth, God save her, a husband, ‘ere the 
P be over.” The queen had order- 
ed Varney to bring his wife to Kenil- 
worth, and he was, therefore, despatched 
to Cumnor Place to endeavour to per- 
suade the countess to appear there.as 
wife. He has an interview with her alone, 
and makes the degrading pro 3 the 
countess, revolting at the idea, insists on 
being let out of the room ; the door is 
unlocked, and Foster and his daughter 
Janet enter. The countess, pointing to 
Varney, says— 

* Look at him, Janet. He is fairly 
dressed, hath the outside of a gentleman, 
and hither he came to persuade, me it was 
my lord’s pleasure—nay, more, my 
ded lord’s commands, that I should go 
with him to Kenilworth, and before the 
queen and nobles, and in nce of my 
own wedded lord, that I should acknow- 
ledge him—him there—that very cloak- 
brushing, shoe-cleaning fellow — him 
there, my lord’s lacquey, for my liege 
lord and husband ; fariahing against my- 
self, great God ! whenever I was to claim 
my right and my rank, such weapons as 
would hew my just claim from the root, 
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and destroy my character to be regarded 
as an honourable matron of the English 
nobility !” 

* You hear her, Foster,. and you, 
young maiden, hear this rie. ge rere 

taking advan of the pause 

which. the panne had’ made in her 

more for lack of breath than for 

lack of matter—‘* You hear that — heat 

objects to me the course which our 

wo lo, for the purpose to keep certain 

matters secret, su in the very letter 
which she holds in her hands.” 

Foster here attempted to interfere with 
aface of authority, which he thought be- 
came the charge entrusted to him,— 
“ Nay, lady, I must needs say you are 
hasty in this. Such deceit is not utterly 
to be condemned when practised for a 

end; and thus even the patri- 
arch Abraham feigned Sarah to be his sis- 
ter when they went down to Egypt.” 

“ Ay, Sir,” answered the countess, 
“but God rebuked that deceit even in 
the father of his chosen people, by the 
mouth of the heathen Pharaoh. Out upon 
you, that will read Scripture only to copy 
those things which are held out to us as 

not as examples !” 

Ria Sarah disputed not the will of 

husband, an it be your pleasure,” said 
Foster, in reply ; ‘* but did as Abraham 
commanded, calling herself his sister, that 
itmight be well with her husband for her 
sake, and that his soul might live because 
of her beauty.” 

“Now, so heaven pardon me my use- 

,” answered the countess, “‘ thou 
art as daring a hypocrite as yonder fellow 
is an impudent deceiver. Never will I 
believe that the noble Dudley gave coun- 
tenance tu so dastardly, so dishonourable 
aplan. Thus I tread on his infamy, if 
his indeed it be, and “thus destroy its re- 
membrance for ever !” 

So saying, she tore in pieces Leices- 
ter’s letter, and stamped, in the extremity 
of impatience, as if she would have anni- 
hilated the minute fragments into which 
she bad rent it. 

“ Bear witness,” said Varney, collect- 
ing himself, “* she has torn my lord’slet- 
tet, in order to burden me with the 
scheme of his devising ; and although it 
promises nought but danger and trouble 
to me, she would lay it to my charge, as 
if I had any purpose of mine own in it.” 

* liest, thou s slave !”” 
said countess Amy, in spite of Janet’s at- 
tempts to keep her silent, in the sad fore- 
sight that her vehemence might only fur- 

arms against herself. ‘* Thou liest,” 
continued—“* Let me go, Janet— 
‘it the last word 1 have to speak, he 
had his own foul ends to seek ; 


and broader he would have displayed 
them, had my passion itted me to 
preserve the silence which at first encou- 
raged him to unfold his vile projects.” 

* Madam,” said Varney, overwhelmed 
in spite of his effrontery, * I entreat you 
to believe yourself mistaken.” 

* As soon will I believe light darkness. 
Have I = of oblivion yee I not re- 
member former which, known 
to Leicester, had given thee the prefer- 
ment of a gallows, instead of the honour 
of his intimacy.—I would I were a man 
but for five minutes! It were s 
enough to make a craven like thee confess 
his villany. But go—begone—tell thy 
master, that when I take the foul course 
to which such scandalous deceits as thou 
hast recommended on his behalf, must 
necessarily lead me, I will give him a rival ° 
something worthy of the name. He shall 
not be supplanted by an ignominious lac- 
quey, whose best fortune is to catch his 
master’s last suit of clothes ere it is 
thread-bare, and who is only fit to seduce 
a suburb-wench by the bravery of new 
roses in his master’s old pantofles. Go, 
begone, sir—I scorn thee so much, that 
I am ashamed to have been angry with 
thee.”” 

(To be concluded in our next. ) 


THE DOG_DAYS. 
(For the Mirror. 
“ Shut, shut the door, good Jobn, fatigu'd I 


said, 
Tye up the knocker, say I'm sick, I'm dead, 
The dog-star rages !’*—Pore. , 


In an ancient calendar preserved by 
Bede, the beginning of the dog-days was 
placed on the 14th of July. In one pre- 
fixed to the Common Prayer, printed in 
the time of queen Elizabeth, they are 
said to begin on the 6th of July, and to 
end on the 5th of September; and this 
was continued from that time till the res- 
toration, when that book was revised, and 
the dog-days omitted. From that time to 
the correction of the British Calendar, 
our Almanacks had the beginning of the 
dog-days on the 19th of July, and the 
end on the 20th of August; but since 
that correction, the times of the in- 
ning and end have been altered, and the 
former was placed at the 30th of July, 
and the latter at the 7th of September. 
The dog-days have been commonly 
reckoned for about forty days, viz. twenty 
days before, and twenty days after the 
heliacal rising; and almanack-makers 
have usually set down the dog-days in 
their almanacks to the changing time of the 
Star’s rising ; and thus they had ‘at length 
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fallen considerably after the hottest sea- 
son of the year; till of late, a very 
proper alteration had been introduced 
into the almanacks, and they have been 
made to commence with the 3rd _ of July, 
and to terminate with the 1 1th of August. 
The propriety of this alteration will be 
evident, if we consider that the ancients 
meant to express by the dog-days, the 
hottest time of the year, which is com- 
monly during the month of July, about 
which month the dog-star rose heliacally 
in the time of the most ancient astrono- 
mers, whose observations have been 
transmitted to us. 

Ancient authors tell us that on the day 
the canicula, or dog-star first rises in the 
morning, the sea boils, wine turns sour, 
dogs begin to grow mag, the bile in- 
creases and irritates, and all animals grow 
languid ; and that the diseases ordinarily 
occasioned in men by it, are burning 
fevers, dysenteries, and phrensies. The 
Romans saciificed a brown dog every 

ear to Canicula, at its rising, to appease 
kes rage. The Egyptians carefully watched 
the rising of this stat, and judging by it 
of the swelling of the Nile, called the 
star the sentinel and watch of the year. 
Hence according to their mode of hiero- 
glyphic writing, they represented it under 
the figure of a dog, or of a man with a 
dog’s head, and worshipped him under 
the name of Anubis, whose figure was 
hung up in a!] their temples, to give 
notice of the approach of the inundation 
of the Nile. 

Darwin beautifully describes this event— 


«* Sailing in air, when dark monsoon inshrouds 
His tropic mountains in a night of clouds ; 

Or drawn by whirlwinds from the Line, returns 
And showers o’er Afric all his thousand urns; 
High o’er his head the beams of Sirius glow, 
And, Dog of Nile, ANvBis, barks below. 
Nymphs ! you from cliff to cliff attendant guide 
In headlong cat: ts the imp tide ; 

Or lead o‘er wastes of Abyssinian sands, ~ 

The bright expanse to Egypt's showerless lands. 
Her long canals the sacred waters fill, 

And edge with silver every peopled hill ; 
Gigantic Sphinz iu circling waves admire, 

And Memnon bending o’er his broken lyre, 

Over furrow’d glebes and green savannas sweep, 
And towns and temples laugh amid the deep.” 





Botanic Garden, canto iii. 
P. T. W. 


EPITAPHS. 

(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
S1rn,—In your valuable little work you 
have occasionally inserted epitaphs; a 
tribute of respect for the dead is a custom 
sanctified by very remote antiquity ; for 


‘more especially in Coc 
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we find, says Plutarch, by the 

laws, that ors only as had mr 
battle were to be allowed epitaphs ; and 
we are told by Camden, that the Jews, 
in _ to show “ye veneration for the 
mo remains of departed friends, an. 
ointed the dead bodies, wrapped them 
in sindon, and laid them in covered se. 


the excessive ceremonies adopted by the 
Romans, (viz. ointments, images, bon- 
fires of rant wood, sacrifices, ban. 
quets, &c.) that several laws were enacted 
by Theodosius, to restrain them. In our 
modern times we observe no such cere. 
monies to cherish their memory, and 
epitaphs even, which formerly were so 
much in use, are very little adopted— 
shire; and of 
the few examples we do find, they are 
grag disgraceful doggrel, with 

ly a glimpse of rhyme or reason— 
mere thread-bare copies of ‘‘ A filictions 
sore, long time I bore,’’ and all that 
sort of stuff, as Mathews says,—still, 
however, to the contemplative lounger, s 
solitary stroll in a church-yard is often 
very gratifying ; for my own part, I own, 
that whenever I can escape for a day from 
London smoke (which is indeed but sel. 


dom) the first object of my research is 


the church and monumental inscriptions, 
&c. A short time ago I found in a small 
town in Hertfordshire, several epitaphs 
which appear to possess more merit than 
is generally to be found in such produc- 
tions ; added to which they have a con- 
siderable share of originality. With your 
permission, I annex a few, and beg to 
subscribe myself, 
Your’s, most respectfully, 
July, 1826. JacoBus. 


HeEav’ has confirm’d the great decree, 
That Adam’s race must die ; 

One gen’ral ruin sweeps them down 
And low in dust they lie. , 


Ye living men, the tomb survey ! 
Where you must quickly dwell ; 

Hark, how the awful summons sounds, 
In ev'ry fun’ral knell. 


I¥ early years or youthful bloom, 
Could guard against the silent tomb, 
This stone should not the warning give, 
That youth may quickly cease to live: 
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Yet hear ye young ! this truth receive, 

Nor let time’s scenes your youth deceives 

Make wisdom’s ways your early choice, 

And listen to the Saviour’s voice ; 

Then, should you soon from earth re- 
move, 

You too, shall rest in realms above. 

Movanxrvut, oppress’d, and burden’d 
sore, 

I waited at Wisdom’s door ; 

When, lo! I heard the Saviour’s voice, 

“ Fear not—believe—in me rejoice.” 

The clouds dispers’d; the sun shone 


t, 
rade I found ’twas light. 
Reaver, 
Ir thou art faithful, diligent, and young, 
If much esteem'd, respected frien 
If lit’s fair scenes thy fond attention 
If Ll urge thee, pleasure call in 
. vain, 
Here pause-——this sad memorial tells of 
one, 
Once actively employ’d—esteem’d—now 
! 
Taught b by affliction, earth’s best schemes 


to see, 
Uncertain, short, and mark’d with vanity ; 
Then, whether young or old, ere strength 
decline, 


May his Redeemer, and his hope be 


Reaver, 
me the bloom of youth? the 
ing eye 

That beams delight ? a heart untaught 
to sigh ? 

Yet fear—_youth often, healthful, and 
at ease, 

Anticipates a day it never sees. 


YE mortal ties ! how strong you bind, 
Like brazen fetters on the feeling mind ; 
. _— at best, how vain a creature’s 
! 


Tis Heaw’n demands our hearts and 


above ; 
Endearments (like a va soon expire. 
Miltshanmice our actocnsiens higher; 
Be this our hi aim—a blest abode, 
In the embraces of our Saviour, GOD. 


EPITAPH 
On @ tomb-stone in the burial ground of 
the Parish Church of St. Olave, Tooley 


Once I stood as you stand now, 
To view the dead, as you do me; 
Ere long, and you will lay as low, 
- And others stand and look on thee. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF — 
ALL NATIONS. 


No. V. 


(For the Mirror.) 
THE BURMESE. 
(Conchuded from page 20. ) 
In their food, the Burmese are not very 
delicate ; not even putrid carcasses do they 
refrain trom eating. With the common 
people, nothing comes amiss ; lizards, 
snakes, &c., are devoured without the 
least compunction ; rice, as before men- 
tioned, is their ordinary food, which they 
improve by the addition of a sort of sprat, 
* half pickled, half putrid,” called gna- 
pee. The houses of the higher orders are 
built of teak, and the covered with 
flat tiles or leaves; those of the other 
classes are of bamboo. ‘‘ Mats,” says 
the Rev. G. H. Hough, “ made of split 
bamboos, form the outside covering, in- 
side partitions, and sometimes the floor ; 
but commonly the latter is made by split. 
ting the material into quarters, laying 
them down in a series, and tying them to 
the transverse poles with split rattans.” 
Friend of India.—The roof is covered 
with the leaves of the nipah tree, called 
danee ; and the Rowtira gentleman just 
quoted asserts, that a house ‘ not posi- 
tively uncomfortable, and sufficiently ca- 
pacious for a small family,” is erected in 
the Burmese country for 30 or 40 rupees. 
None but those in easy circumstances 
have the luxury of beds, tables, chairs, 
&c., but substitute mats in their stead. 
‘* Two or three wooden plates,” says the 
last-mentioned author, ** of Burman ma- 
nufacture, or of coarse earthenware im- 
ported, form the breakfast and dinner ser- 
vice. A small box or two, or as many 
baskets, contain the wardrobe of the 
family.”"—“ In the formation of their 
matrimonial connexions, there is generally 
an appropriate preface of personal ac- 
quaintance and plighted love. In the ce- 
remony of marriage, little expense is 
incurred either of time or of money. A 
feast of good things, according to the 
ability of the bri . is pre in 
which the assembled family connexions 
participate. The married pair taste a 
mixture of the tea-leaf steeped in oil, 
(which is the form of sealing all con- 
tracts,) eat together from the same plate, 
and, exchanging their reciprocal pro- 
mises, they “twain are made one flesh. 
Unfortunately, however, for the per- 


‘ petuity of conjugal felicity, in no 


country, perhaps, is the marriage con- 
tract regarded with so little respect, or 
maintained with so little propriety as in 
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Burmah. No disgrace is attached to a 
divorced husband or wife; slight occa- 
sions originate verbal abuse, and these 
quarrels are often protracted till both par- 
ties seek that remedy which is to be 
found, in their country, in any common 
court of justice. Polygamy is not only 
allowed, but abounds in this country.” 
Friend of India.—Much magnificence is 
used at their funerals. The common 
people a their dead, but those of a 
rank in society burn the corpse, 

w is considered by the Burmese as 
the most honourable way of disposing of 
the body. ‘* The corpse,” says the Rev. 
G. H. Hough, “ is enclosed in a coffin, 
ornamented with gold leaf or otherwise, 
according to the means of the friends 
of the deceased, and, followed by the 
mourners dressec. in white, is borne to the 
public place of interment, (which is with- 
out the city or town,) the procession be- 
ing usually preceded by the music of 
wind-instruments and drums, and the 
paar intended for the priests who may 
invited on the occasion. On their ar- 
rival at the place of incineration, fuel is 
placed under the coffin, the movable or- 
naments being first taken away ; and the 
corpse is consumed, after which the bones 
are interred.” Still more attention is 
paid in: the disposal of the bodies of 
priests, of which an idea may be formed 
by the following extract :—“ Several 
months since, a neighbouring priest died, 
or returned, for the Burmans think it 
undignified to say that a priest dies. His 
body was immediately wrapped up in tar 
and wax; holes were perforated through 
the feet, and some distance up the legs, 
into which one end of a hollow bamboo 
was inserted, and the other fixed in the 
ground. ‘I'he body was then pressed and 
squeezed, so that its fluids were forced 
down through the legs, and conveyed off 
by means of the hamboos. In this state 
of preservation the body has been kept. 


For some days past, preparations have 


been making to burn this sacred relic, 
and to-day it has passed away in fumiga- 
tion. On four wheels was erected a kind 
of's or tower, about twelve or fifteen 
feet high, ornamented with paintings of 
different colours, and figures, and small 
mirrors. On the top of this was con- 
structed a kind of balcony, in which was 
placed the coffin, decorated with small 
pieces of glass of different hues; and the 
corpse, half of which was visible above 
the edge of the coffin, was covered with 
gold leaf. Around the tower and balcony 
were fixed several bamboo poles, covered 
with red cloth, displaying red flags at 
their ends, and small umbrellas glittering 
with spangles; among which 


ich: was one 


longer than the others, covered with gold 
leaf, shading the corpse from the sun, 
Around the upper part of the balcony wag 
suspended a curtain of white gauze, about 
a cubit in width, the lower edge of which 
was hung round with small pieces of 
isinglass. Above the — was raised 9 
lofty quadrangular pyramid, uating 
ia exttin, constructed in a Bent mat 
ner of split bamboo, covered with small 
figures cut out of white cloth, ‘and waving 
to and fro for some distance in the air, 
The whole, from the ground to the topef 
the spire, might measure fifty feet. 

curious structure, with some Jiving priests 


upon it, was drawn half a mile by women- 


and boys, delighted with the sport, and 
in the midst of a large concourse of shout. 
ing and joyous spectators. On their arri- 
val at the place of burning, ropes were 
attached to the hinder end of the car, and 
a whimsical sham contest, by adverse 
pulling, was for some time maintained, 
one party seeming to indicate a reluctance 
to have the precious corpse burned. At 
length, the foremost party prevailed, and 
the body must be reduced to ashes 
Amidst this, there were loud shoutings, 
clapping of hands, the sound of drums, 
of tinkling and wind instruments, and’s 
most disgusting exhibition of = 
dancing, but no weeping or wailing. 
vehicle was rth = to pieces, the 
most valuable parts of which were pre- 
served, and the body was consumed.” 
Judson’s “ Account,” p. 82 and 83.— 
The men are short in stature, but vigorous 
and agile, with rough black hair. They 
generally tattoo themselves with different 
figures on the thighs, &c. The females 
are fair, well made, but rather corpulent, 
with long black hair, which anoint 
with oil ; they rub their faces with a pow- 
der, which yields an odoriferous 

and sometimes dye their finger nails 
toes of a fine Another fact worth 
mentioning is, that they smoke. The 
dress of both sexes is thus described by 
the Rev. G. H. Hough :—‘ The women 
are usually dressed in long, loose, white 
cotton gowns, with petticoats of cotton, 
and silk, or silks, of various coloured 
stripes. The men wear gowns 4 
similar to those of the women, with cot- 
ton or silk plaid cloth decently 

around their loins, and hanging in fron 
below the knees: The women wear their 
hair collected into a knot on the back 
part of the head, while the men twist 
theirs into a spiral form on the top, ¢n- 
circling the head either with a checkered 
or a white muslin kerchief folded to & 
narrow width. The shoes of both sexes 
protect only the sole of the foot, ha 
two loops, into which the: great: toe 
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the other four are inserted ; they are ma- 

of wood, or of hides.” Friend 
of India.—I now proceed to their charac- 
ter. The character of the Burmese is 
very different to that of their near neigh- 
the Hindoos. Impatient of the 


least restrain 


pas perties. Be- 
lieving in a religion, the founder of which 
is ted as committing actions which 
him to no better a name than that 
ofacommon thief, and these actions being 
st forth as virtues,* their character is 
naturally tempered with ferocity; and 
: such as polygamy, are conse- 
pe frequent. Religion has a power- 
al influence over the mind, and if the 
belief of a nation happens to be a bad 
ope, its followers must necessarily be bad 
also, Such is the case with the Bur- 
mese. Brought up in notions the most 
abominable, as they approach to man- 
heod these principles naturally bias the 
mind in all its pursuits, and thus the 
who are truly an intelligent 

7, are ever we oe incapable 
improvement. titude, cruelty, 
taeachery, avarice, atten, are their 


predominant vices; that they are a brave 
ea be questioned, but Colonel 


in is of opinion that they possess 

Tather brutal courage than any thing else. 

It however, that they are liberal 

ta the priests, and charitable to the poer, 

» _livelyin their disposition, and tender pa- 
tts; and doubtless, with better rules 
and s of life, the ferocity of 
might be considerably 


Peace with Burmah has been recently 

. emcluded, on very advantageous terms 
ta the British per King In addition to a 
qore of rupees, the kingdom of Arracan, 
the provinces of Margui, ‘'avoy and Zea, 
ceded to us in perpetuity, and the 

or provinces of Assam ; Cachar, 

Zeatung, and Munni are to have 


& commercial light, the kingdom of 
Aracan appears rs most valuable. It 
is afmitful, but not populous country, 
and contains, as I am credibly informed 

sufficiently capacious to hold 


nations the blessings of true religion 
civilization. 7 
W. C—~y. 


* See the Modern Traveller, port 25, p G4, 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Tue following are the names of the 
artists whose pictures are in the National 
Gallery, with the places where they were 
born, and the times of their births and 
deaths :— 


Name. 
Sebastian Bourdon 


Annibal Caracci - 1560 
Ludov. Caracei - - 1555 
Canaletti - - - - 1697 


Gaspar Poussin - - 
Nicholas Poussin - 1594 
Sebastian del Piombo 1485 


Rembrandt Near Leyden 
Sir Joshua Reynolds 1723 Devonshire 
1480 Friuli 
- 159% Antwerp 
Velasquez - - - - 1594 Seville 
Wilkie Cupar, Fifes. Living 


Springfield, 

1738 § Philadephia, 1824 

1714 Wales 1783 
Ss. D. 


JACOB'S DREAM. 

[Ws have lately seen a small volume of Poems, 
entitled, ‘‘ Scenes in Palestine, or Dramatic 
Sketches from the Bible. By J. P. Pennie.” 
It abounds in rich and splendid imagery, and 
descriptions couched in elegant and energetic 
language. The versification of Jacob's Dream 
is replete with beauty, and we quote an ex- 
tract from it, as well as the simple theme on 
which it is founded.—Ep.] 

« And he dreamed, and behold a ladder set up 
on the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven, 
and behold the angels of God ascending and 
descending on it. 

“And behold the Lord stood above it and 
said, I am the Lord God of Abraham,” &c. &c. 

Genesis, chap. xxviii. v. 12, 13. 


“ As heavy sleep 

Hung on my dew-bathed eyelids, visions played 
About my waking fancy, and [ saw 
The clouds roll back, that clad the eastern skies, 
Revealing Heaven in it’s all-gorgeous pomp— 
Such pomp as may not be with aught on carth 
Justly compared.— The glittering steps that led 
To it’s high gate of flaming carbunocle, 
Were each a radiant gem, that emerald light 
And ruby beams, and diamond fires shot forth 
And lovely creatures of embodied flame, 
With star-bright eyes, and rainbow-tinted 

plumes, 
Whose heavenly beauty shed around them rings 
Of never-dyiug glory, still were seen 
Ascending and descending those bright steps, 
The messengers to-earth of peace and love. 
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But.there appeared above them One, who far 
Surpassed in majesty those shapes of light, 
E’en as the sun the glow-worm’s lamp outshines. 
It was th’ Omnipotent ! th’ Unutterable ! 
Whom my faint eyes could not behold, or bear 
On th’ insufferable refulgency to gaze 
That burned around him! ‘Neath his feet 

appeared 
Th’ unfading flowers of Paradise, commixed 
With sunset splendours that for ever blaze 
With glory unspeakable ! 

* * se 


a * * a * a» s * 
_ _ * a a e * +. 
Before that Mighty One I fearful sank 
In lowly adoration ; when His voice - 
Came in a flood of music on mine ears, 
Saying—“ I am the God of Abraham,” 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Fournals. 
4 —_—— 


‘TORTURES OF THE INQUISI- 
», TION IN SPAIN. 

Tue method of torturing, and the degree 
of torture now or lately employed in the 
Spanish Inquisition, will be sufficiently 
understood from the history of Isaac 
Orobio, which Limborch took down from 
his own mouth. This man, who was a 
Jew and a doctor of physic, had been de- 
lated to the Inquisition as an Israelite (@ 
crime of the fane magnitude in the: 
eyes), by a Moorish servant of his own 
whom he had flogged for thieving ; and 
four years after this he was again accus- 
-ed by a secret enemy of another fact 
which would have clearly established his 
descent. On this second charge he was 
committed to the secret prisons of the 
Holy Office, where he remained three 
whole years; and after undergoing se- 
veral examinations, in the course of which 
the crimes charged against him were dis- 
closed with a view to his confession, he 
was at length, in consequence of his ob- 
stinate denial of them, carried from his 
cell to the chamber < nyse This was 
a large apartment under ground, vaulted, 
hung round with black cloth, and dimly 
lighted by candles placed in candlesticks 
fastened to the w At one end, there 
was an enclosed place, like a closet, 
where the Inquisitor in attendance and 
and notary sat at a table; so that the 
place seemed to poor Orobio the v 
mansion of death, everything being cal- 
culated to inspire terror. 


uisitor again admonished him to con- 
ess the truth before being put to the 
torture; and when he answered that he 
had already told the truth, the Inqui- 
sitor formally protested, that, since he 
was 80 obstinate as to expose himself to 
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the question, the Holy’ Office would be 


innocent of whatever might happen, and’ 


that, in case of lesion, rupture of mem. 
bers, or death, the fault would rest 
wholly with himself. This protest being 
extended in order to form part of the 
proces-verbal, they put a linen garment 
over his body, drawing it so very close 
on each side as almost to squeeze him to 
death ; and when he was on the verge of 
expiring, they suddenly slackened the 
sides of the garment, by which, as respi. 
ration returned, and the blood 

again to circulate, he suffered the most 
excruciating pain. At this stage, he was 
again admonished to confess the truth, in 
order to avoid further torments; but, 
persisting in his denial, they tied his 
thumbs so tight with small cords, that 
the extremities immediately swelled, and 
the blood spirted out from under the 
nails. This done, he was placed with his 
back against a wall, and fixed upon a 


_ little bench. Into the wall were fastened 


little iron pullies, in which ropes were in- 
serted, pa tied round several parts of his 
body, particularly his arms and legs; 
then the executioner drawing the ropes 
with his whole force, pinned Orobio to 
the wall, so that his hands and feet, espe- 
cially his fingers and toes, being cut by 
the ligatures, put him to most exquisite 
pain, and seemed to him as if they had 
been dissolving in flames. In the midst 
of these torments, the executioner sud. 
—_ jerked the bench from under him, 
so that the miserable wretch hung sus- 
pended by the cords, the weight of his 
body drawing the knots still tighter, and 
thus increasing his agony. He endured 
this for some time, after which he was 
taken down and subjected to a new kind 
of torture. An instrument like a small 


ladder, made of two upright pieces of 
wood and five cross ones shaspene be- 
fore, being placed over him, the execu- 
tioner struck it in a peculiar manner and 
with such violence against both his shins, 
that he received at the same instant five 
blows on each, in consequence of which 
he fainted away. After he recovered, 
the last torture was inflicted on him. 
The torturer having tied ropes round 
Orobio’s wrists, put them round his own 
back, which was covered with leather, 
then falling backwards, and putting his 
feet up against the wall, he arew them 
with all his might till they cut through 
the unhappy man’s flesh, even to the very 
bones. is torture was repeated thrice, 
the ropes being successively tied round 
his arms about an inch or thereby above 
the former wound, and drawn with the 
same violence. But it happened, that as 
the ropes were drawing the second time, 
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they slid into the Sent wT in ae 
caused so an effusion of b that 
he vant omg be dying. Upon this, the 

in attendance was sent for from 
an adjoining apartment, and asked whe- 


ther 
undergo 


tient had strength enough to 

e remainder of the tortures, a 
which is always put when death 

ded, because the Inquisitors 
are Considered guilty of an irregularity if 
their victim should expire in the midst 
ofhis torments. ‘The surgeon, who was 
far from being an enemy to Orobio, an- 
gwered in the affirmative, and thereby 
j him from having the tortures 

had already endured repeated on him ; 
for his sentence was that he shoald suffer 
them all at one time, and if the opinion 
of the surgeon had induced the Inqui- 
sitor to desist, through fear of occasion- 
ing death, all the tortures, even those 


confession under his torture, he was con- 
demned, not as one convicted, but sus- 
pected of Judaism, to wear the San Be- 
‘nilo, or habit of infamy, for two whole 
years, and thereafter to perpetual banish- 
ment from the kingdom of Seville. 
_ There is another kind of torture, em- 
pared by the Spanish Inquisition, which 
been very fully described by Llorente 
in his account of the case of De Salas, 
by Gonsalvius, in his work entitled 
Sancte Inquisitionis Hispanice Artes 
iquot detecte.” This is called torture 
Escalera or Burro, which is ana- 
to the French Chevalet and the 
Wooden Horse. The instru- 
which it is inflicted consists of 
e hollow like a trough, so as 
a man lying on his back at full 
and is without any other bottom 
a round bar laid across, which, 
, is so situated that the back of 
person to be tortured must rest upon 
bar, instead of the bottom of the 
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en the patient is in 

his pod thi amin. 

ate made fast to the sides by means 
which, being tightened by 

, or rackpins, (called by 
windlass), in the same 
Manner precisely as carriers tighten the 
down the loads on their 

the very bones, so as to be 

discernible. Que sera-ce lors- 
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qu’un bras nerveux viendra mouvoir et 
tourner le fatal billot? The sufferer being 
in this situation, the most-unfavourable 
that can be imgained for performing.the 
function of respiration, there is inserted 
deep into his throat a piece of fine moist- 
ened linen, upon .which an attenuated 
stream, or thread of water, descends from 
an earthen vessel, through an aperture so 
small that little more than an English 
ay is instilled in the course of an hour. 

n this state the patient finds no interval 
for respiration. Every instant he makes 
an effort to swallow, hoping to give pas- 
sage to a little air; but as thd moistened 
linen is there to obstruct the attempt, 
and as the water enters at the same time 
by the nostrils, it is easy to conceive how 
this infernal contrivance must add to the 
difficulty of performing the most impor- 
tant functions of life. Hence, when: the 
question is finished, and the linen with. 
drawn from thesthroat, it is always soak. 
ed with blood from the ruptured vessels 
of the lungs, or the parts adjoining. 

The mode of torture here described, 
was that employed on the Licentiate De 
Salas, mentioned above; and as the pro. 
ces-verbal of tuat operation has been 
given to the public by the Suetonius 
the Inquisition, we shall insert it here. 
It will give a more lively idea of the pro. 
ceedings than we can pretend to have con- 
veyed by the above description. 
~ * At Valladolid, the 2lst of June, 
1527, the Senor Licentiate Moriz, Inqui- 
sitor, having summoned to his presence 
the Licentiate John Salas, caused to be 
read and notified to him the sentence or- 
daining him to be put to the question; 
the which reading being finished, the 
said Licentiate Salas declared that he had 
uttered none of those things of which he 
was accused; and incontinent, the said 
Senor Licentiate Moriz having caused 
him to oe s = chamber of 
torture, and stri is garments to 
the shirt, the said Bolas wa! plonea by 
the shoulders in the Escalera, or wooden 
horse of torture, where the executioner, 
Pedro Porras, fastened him by the arms 
and legs with hempen ph supe sew turns 
of which were coiled round each limb; 
and while the said Pedro was thus bind. 
ing him, the said Salas. was several times 
admonished to confess the truth, to which 
he replied, that he had never advanced 
any of these things of which he was ae- 
cused. He (Salas) recited the symbol 
Quicunque vult, and several times return. 
ed thanks to God and Our Lady; and 
the said Salas being still fastened, as has 
been already said, a piece of fine linen, 
moistened, was. put upon: his face, and 
from an earthen vessel, containing about 
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two litres, (nearly four and a half En- 
gish pin pierced with a hole in the 

water to the extent of about a 
démi-litre was poured into his nostrils 
and mouth ; and notwithstanding there- 
of, the said Salas persisted in saying, that 
he‘had advanced-none of those things of 
which he was accused. Then Pedro 
Porras made a turn of the garrot upon 
the right leg, and poured a second mea- 
sure of water, as he had already done; a 
second turn of the garrot was made on 
the same legs and, nevertheless, John 
Salas said, he had never advanced any- 
thing of the kind; and being several 
times pressed to speak the truth, he de- 
clared, that'he-had never said that of 
which he was accused. Then the Senor 
Licentiate Moriz having declared that 
the question was COMMENCED, but not 
FINISHED, ordered the torture to cease, 
and the accused to be removed from the 
Pecaiera.” If this was only the com- 
mencement of the torture, how, in the 
name of God, was it to terminate? That 
the reader may comprehend the full im- 
port of this phraseology, however, it is 
proper to mention, that the council of the 
supreme was frequently under the neces- 
sity of forbidding the employment of tor- 
ture oftener than once in the same pro- 
cess; but that this prohibition was 


constantly defeated by the Inquisitors, 
who, when compelled to discontinue the 
question through fear of their victim ex. 


piring in their hatids, had recourse to the 
abominable sophism of describing it as 
commenced, but not finished. Thus, if 
the physician or surgeon in attendance 
ordered the torture to cease before the 
whole ‘had been inflicted, and if the un- 
ne did not die in his bed, as 

- often happened, of the conse- 
quences’ of what he had already suffered, 
his torments‘ recomimenced as sodn as he 
a oe ae Fi Ree 
the operation; an is, in the langu 
of ‘the Holy Office, was not a new dochutes 
but merely a coritinuation of the former ! 
It — be denied that the logic of ~ 
Enquisition-was every way worthy of the 
conduct: pursied el Bt holy tribunal, 
and that both’ would ‘have reflected no 
diserédit on a conclave of devils in Pan- 
demoniuni, sitting in solémn deliberation 
how’ they might most effectually aggra- 
vate:the miseries of the damned. 

_ Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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O'BRIEN, THE IRISH GIANT. 
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of the inns of that town, and requested to 
be shewn to a private room. “He seemed 
very much fatigued, having experienced 
much inconvenience in the postchaise, into 
which he was compelled to cram his pon. 
deréus person, leaving not so much as an 
inch of the vehicle unoccupied. I mea. 
sured the door at which he entered, it 
being exactly the same height as hi 
and found it to be eight feet four inches 
high. His appearance in Dartford excited 
considerable interest, and he received, 
during a short stay there, nearly a hun. 
dred: guineas from the inhabitants. The 
limbs of this Mage rgs man were not in 
roportion ; his legs were too 
on alee while his hands ana fos 
were somewhat clumsy. Ordinary 
of course, he never used ; he usually sat 
on a high table, his knees reaching the 
heads of those who sat near him. j 
evening he used to enjoy a walk 
the town, when every body was at rest, 
save the solitary watchmen,. who used to 
desert their ts when the enormous 
giant appeared. These nocturnal rambles 
afforded Mr. O’Brien much amusement, 
as he was naturally of a humorous die 
position. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTION 
BY SIR F. BURDETT, BART. 


TueE following lines, says the Dirmings 
ham Chronicle, which have, we believe, 
never before appeared in print, were 
written many years since by. Sir Francis 
Burdett, Bart. to the memory of'a much- 
beloved sister. Being informed of her 
declining state of health, he hastened, 
prompted by brotherly love and anxiety, 
to Ramsbury, in the county of Wilts, 
where she had been residing. On his 
arrival, the painful-intelligence was com- 
municated to him that she was no mote. 
He retired into a private room, and wrote 
the following verses, in which he 
lores his own loss, and draws an 

teresting and amiable character of his de- 
ceased relative :— 


Lines on a monument in the chancel of 
Ramsbury church, written to the me- 
mory of Miss apn gp ic 
died Nov. 27, 1797 years, 
her brother, Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. 


« Not formal duty prompts these mournfal lays; 
No painted shew of grief these lines impart; 
No cold, unfeeling, stale, insipid praise; 
But sorrow, flowing from the o’erfraught heart. 


« No need hast thou of monumental verse, 
Lamented maid ! to prove thy worth was bighs 

The widow's tear bedews thy modest hearse; ¢ 
Thy namie ishonour'd with the poor mats sigh 
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€ The sons of want, with unavailing woe, 
To Heaven their eyes it anguish mast uprear, 
Athousand blessings on thy name bestow, 
Hang o'er thy grave, and drop the silent tear. 
€¢ alas!’ they cry, ‘ that feeling heart is cold, 
That lib'ral hand which gave to all relief, 
That tongue whose sweetness never can be told, 
Which charmed our ears and soothed our 
sharpest grief!’ 
© If thou can'st look, bright angel, from above, 
As to thy God thou bend’st th’ adoring knee, 
Accept this tribute of a brother's love, 
Andin thy orisons remember me !" 


THE DUMBIE’S SON. 
BY JOHN GALT, ESQ. 

You must know, said the dumbie’s son, 
that Ido not consider myself as a com- 
mon man of this world, for I have been 
brought up under circumstances, which, 
pethaps, no other ever experienced. I 
am the only chifd of a dumb man and 
dumb woman—dumb and deaf they were 
both from their birth, and I was seven 
years old before I heard the intellectual 
voice of man—that voice and organ by 
which his he ge communes with its fel- 
lows. Ihad, it is true, heard the babble 
and jabber of tongues from those clods of 
the valley that bear the impress of hu- 
manity, like the counters of base metal, 
stamped with the mintage of the guinea 
—but no vocal effusion of so 
sounded in my —_ 

My father and mother lived in a small 
mee by themselves, on the banks of 
the Combermere. No path led to their 
dwelling. Nature had im: silence 
upon ) and interdi them from 


onthe lake I thought were birds ; but I 

the mute intelligence of the 
eyes of the cattle and sheep on the pas- 
tares around, as I did the looks of my 


i 
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about six years old, my 
I knew not then what 
ut I have since acquired the 
; w. I saw her weak and 
and my father sitting by her 
and constantly hovering over her 
H tears fell fast as he looked at 
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gave a faint struggle, 
that moment, she form a 
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where he was sitting, and 

by the hand, led me out of 

tage, which he carefully fastened 
lifting me in his arms, 

a hamlet, about three miles from our 
house, in the solitude. By signs he 
made the peasants understand they were 


Every one looked on, and 
seemed dejected. He then went away, 
and I never saw him 


heart beat so thickly, that I could wi 
difficulty breathe. 

They marched on to a green enclosure, 
in the middle of which an old large 
house was situated, It had a strange 
and deserted look, and, in the furniture 
there was nothing of which, in my sim- 

licity, I could discover the use. In it, 
Coenen, they placed the two black 
chests ; and the old man who had led me 
by the hand, performed a s' cere- 
mony over them. I knew not its: pur- 
port; his lips moved. I heard a sound, 
but it only made my spirit hungry, while 
it chilled it with an indescribable dread. 

When this was done, the two awful 
black chests were removed into the enclo- 
sure. I then remarked, that, although 
i er than the fields, it was no- 

ike them, but heaved up inte 
turfy pillows, some of which were adorns 
ed vith 


my spirit. 

When we had traversed this strange 
enclosure, close to the wall I saw a deep 
hole trenched out— into this the two black: 
boxes were slowly lowered, and a little 
earth was thrown upon,them. How dread- 
ful to me was the rattle of that little 
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was taught to speak, and to commune 
with epvidinwe ; but the memory of that 

was ever before me,—it was in 
my heart, although I knew not till long 
after that it ane the funeral of my dumb 
parents. 





The Gatherer. 


“Tam bat a Gatherer and disposer of other 
men's stuff.”— Wotton. 


DISSECTION. 


Ir is said that Democritus, a philoso- 
pher of Abdera, while dissecting a brute, 
was surprised in the act by Hippocrates, 
who expressed himself greatly astonished 
that his friend could be guilty of so base 
an action, as it was considered nothing 
less than a contempt of the works of the 
Deity. Hippocrates added, that it was 
fortunate no other m witnessed his 
impiety. This is said to be the first dis- 
section on record. 


THE CHINESE WALL. 


AccorDING to a statement in the Mor- 
genblatt, the celebrated Chinese wall was 
erected two hundred and thirteen years 
before the birth of Christ, against the 
Mangolese. It is seven hundred and 
fourteen’ German miles long, fourteen 
feet thick, and twenty-six feet high; so 


that; with the same materials, a wall one . 


foot in ‘thickness, and twenty-three in 
height, might be carried twice round the 
whole w 


SUN DIALS. 


Tu first sun-dial is said to have been 
set up at Rome by L. Papirius Cursor, 
A. U. 447, (B. C. 301.) and the next near 
the Rostra, by M. Valerius Mesela, the 
consul, who brought it from Catana, ‘in 
Sicily, in the first Punic war, a. v. 481. 
Scipio Nasica first measured time at 
Rome, by water, or Clepsydre, which 
served by night as well as by day, a. vu. 
595. use of clocks and watches 
were then unknown to the Romans; be- 
ing so much taken up with military ac- 

uirements, they had neither time nor 
Ieisure to cultivate the arts of peace. ' 


COINCIDENCE. 

Iw Prior’s dedication of his pasee the 
earl of Dorset, he says, speaking of his 
lordship’s father, iF nm 9 a of his 

jieces is an of gold, intrinsically 
tnd solidly valuable ; such as ht 
or beaten thinner would shine through a 
whole book of any other author.” In 


Pope's Essay on Criticism, written when 
he was but eighteen years of age, there 
is the following passage :— 


- a sterling bullion of one English 


ine 
Drawn in French wires, would through 
whole pages shine.” ~ 
It is difficult to ascertain which poet 
borrowed from the other, but it is evi. 
dent the idea is the same, and it is strange 
that the parallel has never been noticed. 


SPANISH SONG, 
BY VICOMTE DE CHATEAUBRIAND, 
Baicur in his mail, with love and va. 
lour fired, ; 
The Cid, about to part for Afric’s war, 
Stretched at Ximena’s feet, as love in. 


spired, 
Thus sung his parting to the sweet 
guitar :— 
“ My love hath said go forth and meet 
the Moor, Ps 
Return victorious from the well fought 


field ; 
Yes! I shall then believe thou canst 


le 


ore, 
If, at my wish, thy love to honour 
"yield 1 


“ Then give to me my helmet and my 
spear ! ‘ 
In bloody fight the Cid his love shall 


+ prove, 
Amidst the din of war the Moor shall hesr 
- His battle cry, my honour and mylove!” 


O gallant Moor, vaunt not thy tuneful 
strain, _ : 
My song shall be a nobler theme than 
thine, 
Ere long, will become the folly of Spain, 
As ‘one where love with honour doth 
combine. 


Oft in thy native valleys shall be heard, 
In the old Christians’ mouth Rodrigo’s 
name, 
Who nobly to inglorious life preferred 
His God, his king, his honour, and 
his flame. 


A satLtor who was rather too fond of 
grog, never omitted the following prayer 
every night as he went to his hammock : 
“ T never murdered any man, and no man 
ever murdered me, then God bless all 
mankind. . Amen.” 
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